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BOOK NOTES 

The present period is prolific in discussions of the possibility of 
organizing the world for the purposes of permanent peace. Some of 
these discussions are superficial or purely sentimental, while others are 
of a philosophical and more serious nature. In the latter category 
belongs A Short History of War and Peace (New York, Henry Holt 
and Company, 1911 ; vi, 256 pp.), by G. H. Perris. In small com- 
pass Mr. Perris gives a broad and rapid survey of the movements of 
the human race and of its various forms of social and political organi- 
zation from the earliest times. He does not consider war as a necessary 
and permanent institution, arising out of the nature of man. On the 
contrary, he maintains that the nature of man as a social being, far 
from being based upon unchangeable passions, is based upon material 
and moral interests that have undergone deep changes, which, although 
irregular, have proceeded in a certain general order and direction. 
Despotic and predatory governments, based on a slave economy, were 
succeeded by the feudal system , based on a land economy , which later 
gave way to a trade economy. Out of this has developed the credit 
economy, which has stimulated the organization of labor and which is 
reflected in the growth of democratic governments, impelled towards 
the organization of settled peace by means of armed alliances, arbitra- 
tion treaties, common administrations and quasi- legislative congresses, 
while, as the most startling result of the conjoint influences of the era 
of industrial democracy, we find an arrest of the growth of population. 
Mr. Perris does not maintain that these stages present a precise chron- 
ological order. There have been, as he admits, irregularities and 
interruptions, with a strong tendency at times to revert to less ad- 
vanced conditions ; but he considers it to be the great task of the 
twentieth century to remove the fear of war and the burdens of prepa- 
ration which it entails, by the organization of a settled peace. 

Perhaps no book written in the interest of peace has in recent times 
attracted more attention than the Memoirs of Bertha von Suttner, of 
which we are now to be congratulated on having an authorized English 
translation (Boston, Ginn and Company, 1910; two vols.,xiii, 448 
and x, 443 pp.) The author's story contains elements of personal 
romance , as well as discussions of various aspects of the peace problem . 
It is gratifying to note that it is in " the great community of the En- 
glish-speaking nations " that the author finds that the final victory of 
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the peace movement " is being most efficiently hastened." In the 
United States she observed " that remarkable things were taking place." 
As she wrote her preface, in Vienna, in 1 910, she saw "the most 
prominent men in the Union — Taft, Roosevelt, Elihu Root, Knox etc. 
— coming forward with positive proposals for the organization of the 
world." Since these words were written the pending general arbitration 
treaties, between the United States on the one part and France and 
Great Britain on the other, have been concluded. The comments of 
Colonel Roosevelt upon these treaties have not been favorable. It is 
not necessary to assume, however, that the harmonious ardor in favor 
of world-organization, which seemed to premise so much, has under- 
gone any abatement or disturbance. 

The First Book of World Law (Boston, Ginn and Company, 1911; 
v, 308 pp.), by Raymond L. Bridgman, embodies various international 
acts which, in the editor's opinion, show that " a new era has opened 
in the relations of nations." At the second Hague Conference there 
was, as he states, " distinctly before the minds of the delegates the 
prospect of future conferences upon broad lines, sufficient to include 
all the nations with organized governments ; and out of that develop- 
ment promises to come the organized political unity of mankind." 
The first Hague Conference established the court of arbitration ; the 
second, " an international prize court, which promises to be the his- 
torical germ of the world's judiciary" ; and these gatherings have, as 
the editor believes, " inaugurated, beyond reverse, a new era." Mean- 
while, there has been gradually forming what he calls a body of world 
law, which it is the object of his volume to present. To this end he 
has compiled various international conventions to which the principal 
nations of the world are parties, with notes briefly explaining their sig- 
nificance. They include the universal postal union, the Hague con- 
vention for the pacific settlement of international disputes, the inter- 
national convention concerning the rules of navigation, the international 
sanitary convention, the union for the protection of industrial prop- 
erty, the Brussels convention for the suppression of the slave trade, the 
Geneva Red Cross convention, and the international convention con- 
cerning wireless telegraphy. 

Inspired by kindred thoughts is Public International Unions (Boston, 
Ginn and Company, 191 1 ; pp. viii, 189), by Professor Paul S. 
Reinsch. It is not, however, a volume of documents, but is what the 
author calls a study in international administrative law. While the 
older pacifism looked upon war as an evil entity to be combated 
directly, yet war is, in his opinion, " only the symptom ot a general 
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condition in which too great emphasis is still laid upon local interests " ; 
and the only way in which the conditions that give rise to war can be 
removed is by " the building up of an international consciousness." 
This end is being attained, and " a positive content of the feeling of a 
common humanity is being provided," through " the creation of inter- 
national organizations for all the interests of human life." This is what 
the author terms the new internationalism. In the sense indicated, he 
describes the development and organization of international unions 
affecting communication by post and telegraph and transportation over 
sea and land ; economic interests, embracing weights and measures, 
industrial and literary property, agriculture, insurance and labor; sani- 
tation and prison reform; matters of police, relating to fisheries, sub- 
marine cables, the slave trade , liquor traffic and the white-slave traffic ; 
and scientific purposes. He gives a special chapter to the International 
Union of American Republics. In conclusion he maintains that the 
international organization now in process of formation is not hostile to 
national life and development, but that the " universal factors have in 
our era become of prime importance," that they have " transformed 
the character of diplomacy," and that they " are filling the entire world 
with that spirit of cooperation upon which real advance is dependent." 
Without intending to combat the proposition that there exists, as Mr. 
Bridgman and Professor Reinsch contend, a clear tendency towards the 
international organization of interests, it is only proper to point out 
that for the most part such organization relates only incidentally to the 
question of international peace and war and bears on that question 
only in the sense in which the internal organization of the state bears 
upon the question of civil war. In both cases organization, if it be 
suitable, tends to preserve peace. 

In the fourth edition of The Principles of International Law (Bos- 
ton, D. C. Heath and Company, 1910; xxi, 745 pp.), by T. J. Law- 
rence, we have, with material changes and revisions, a new version of 
a standard manual. The original divisions are retained, but much of 
the old matter has been replaced with new, and there have been con- 
siderable excisions and additions. What with the various wars and 
international conferences during the past fourteen years, one has had 
to go at a rapid gait in order to keep pace with the progress of events 
and of legal developments in the international sphere. Dr. Lawrence 
has always shown in his writings an aptitude for discerning the political 
as well as the strictly legal bearings of international transactions ; and 
the present publication is of especial value in fitting the rules laid down 
in recent law-making documents into their proper places among the 
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principles which form the foundation of the subject and which must be 
thoroughly understood in order to grasp the meaning and effect of the 
later acts of international legislation. 

Professor George Grafton Wilson, of Harvard, has written for the 
Hornbook Series a Handbook of International Law (St. Paul, West 
Publishing Company, 1910; xxi, 623 pp.). It is divided into six 
parts, relating respectively to " persons" in international law, to gen- 
eral rights and obligations, to the intercourse of states, and to interna- 
tional differences, war and neutral relations. There are also five 
appendices, containing the Declaration of Paris of 1856, the Instruc- 
tions for the Government of Armies of the United States in the Field 
of 1863, the Geneva (Red Cross) Convention of 1906, The Hague 
Conventions of 1907 and the Declaration of London of 1909. The 
Hague Conventions of 1907 have not all been ratified ; and the failure 
of the Declaration of London is rendered probable by the rejection of 
the Prize Court Bill by the House of Lords in England. The printing 
of the texts is, however, a useful thing, and will enable students to 
study intelligently the discussions that have recently taken place upon 
the rejected as well as upon the accepted acts. 

With the invention of the aeroplane, warriors began to see visions of 
conflicts between armies in the air ; but, fortunately, the first battle of 
the kind that we are to witness is that between the proponents of various 
theories as to the legal control of ethereal navigation. A substantial 
contribution to the discussion is made in Air Sovereignty (The Hague, 
Martinus Nijhoff, 1910; 86 pp.), by Dr. J. F. Lycklama a Nijeholt.a 
woman. Of the three theories that have usually been advanced, namely, 
( 1 ) unrestricted freedom of passage , ( 2 ) freedom of passage , subject 
to the right of the state to impose restrictions, and (3) a zone of 
territorial air, analogous to territorial waters, the author accepts none 
in its entirety, but contends that the ground-state should exercise full 
sovereignty over the air-space above its territory, this being, as is 
maintained, most in harmony with existing law. The volume has two 
useful appendices, containing a bibliography of the subject, a citation 
of pertinent texts from the private law of various countries, and refer- 
ences to legal literature relating to the extent of the rights of the 
landowner in the airspace above his land. 

A history of the fishing industry in the waters adjacent to the coasts 
of British North America, so far as it concerns the New England 
states, is given in A History of the New England Fisheries (Publica- 
tions of the University of Pennsylvania; New York, D. Appleton and 
Company, 1911; 457 pp.), by Raymond McFarland. The political 
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and diplomatic aspects of the subject fill, however, a much smaller 
relative space in this volume than is usually allotted to them, more 
emphasis being laid upon the economic and industrial features of the 
business, which have been so generally neglected. The negotiations 
of 1 814 occupy only a page, and those of 181 8 scarcely two pages. 
Probably the author was of opinion that these topics had been so often 
and so fully dealt with elsewhere that a fresh discussion of them was 
unnecessary. His statement that the British commissioners at Ghent 
found the grounds of the American demands to be " impregnable," 
while there were "no justifiable reasons " for the British demand for 
the free navigation of the Mississippi, is open to question, since the 
latter contention had precisely the same basis as that of the survival of 
the fishery privileges, namely, the alleged perpetuity of the treaty of 
peace of 1782-83. Nor are the concessions made by Messrs. Gallatin 
and Rush in the convention of 1 8 1 8 to be ascribed to any failure on 
their part to appreciate the importance which the inshore privileges 
would assume. They made the best bargain attainable under the cir- 
cumstances. The United States never was able successfully to main- 
tain its contention that the words " rights " and "liberties," as used 
in the treaty of 1782-83 to denote different things, were legally indis- 
tinguishable ; and the final failure of this contention is recorded in the 
award of the Tribunal of Arbitration at The Hague of September 7, 
1 9 10, which the author prints as an appendix to his volume. He also 
gives a useful bibliography. He has done his work in a painstaking 
manner and is temperate in his expressions of opinion. 

Contrary to the indication furnished by the title, The French Blood 
in America, by Lucian J. Fosdick (New York, The Baker and Taylor 
Company, 191 1 ; 448 pp.), is not a study of the work of the French 
in the development of the new world, but a compilation of data in- 
tended to glorify the achievements of the Huguenots. Beginning with 
an account of the rise of Protestantism in France, the book sketches 
the early attempts at Huguenot settlement in Brazil, Florida and 
Canada and then tells at some length of the contributions of French 
Protestants, individually and by families, to the history of the thirteen 
colonies and, in some measure, of the United States. To those who 
can trace their ancestry to the Huguenots the material offered will 
doubtless possess considerable interest. 

Three Wisconsin Cushings (Madison, 1910; xiv, 109 pp.) is the 
title of a sympathetic and readable sketch, by Theron Wilber Haight, 
of the ancestry and military career of certain members of a pioneer 
family of the state. The book is the third in a series of " Original 
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Papers" published under the auspices of the Wisconsin History Com- 
mission. 

In_/. L. M. Curry, A Biography (New York, The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 191 1 ; xx, 468 pp.), by Edwin Anderson Alderman and Armi- 
stead Churchill Gordon, the story is told of the varied career of a gifted 
and singularly attractive man. Born in 1823, in a primitive community 
in the northeastern corner of Georgia, but emigrating later to Alabama ; 
a student in South Carolina, in Georgia and then at Harvard ; a lawyer, 
a recruit for the Mexican war and then a farmer ; a member of the 
Alabama legislature, a representative in Congress and an earnest and 
unflinching advocate of the doctrines of Calhoun, he naturally resigned 
his seat in Congress when Alabama adopted an ordinance of secession 
from the Union. He served in the Confederate Congress first at 
Montgomery and then at Richmond, acting on occasion as speaker pro 
tempore of the House. When defeated for reelection, he joined the 
Confederate army, and served for a time as special aid to General 
Joseph E. Johnston. The war ended, he became a college president, 
was ordained as a Baptist minister and devoted himself to preaching 
and to educational activities. His political disabilities were removed 
on March 2, 1877 ; next day, his old classmate at Harvard, President- 
elect Hayes, offered him a place in the cabinet, which he declined. 
The rest of his life was devoted chiefly to educational work in the South, 
as agent of the Peabody Fund and in other capacities ; but he held the 
post of minister to Spain under the first Cleveland administration, and 
attended the coronation of King Alfonso as special ambassador. Dr. 
Curry was a man of strong feelings and tenacious of his opinions, but 
he could rise superior to disappointments and wasted little time in vain 
regrets. The narrative here given of his life is written sympathetically. 
Perhaps its value from the point of view of general history might have 
been increased by more liberal and less guarded extracts from his 
diaries and memoranda. In this particular, however, the authors have 
followed the example set by their subject in his own writings. 

Among changes that are occurring in methods of creating rational 
public opinion as a basis for legislation few are more hopeful than the 
establishment of state associations for the serious discussion of local 
political, social and economic questions. Other commonwealths may 
well take the Minnesota Academy of Social Sciences as a model in this 
movement. Its fourth volume of Proceedings (1911 ; vii, 241 pp.), 
issued under the editorship of the secretary, Prof. William A. Schaper 
of the University of Minnesota, provides more than an example to 
imitate. Its subject matter is of more than local value. The reports 
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upon the water supplies of the state, for instance, discuss conditions of 
pollution and methods of purification that in principle are universal. 
Likewise the discussion of workmen's compensation not only contains 
definite criticism of existing statutes in other states but considers the 
constitutional aspects of legislation in this field. The complete drafts 
of two bills for a workmen's compensation code and the discussion 
upon them should not be overlooked even by an expert. The papers 
on the criminal trial, on probation, on the juvenile court and on feeble 
mindedness in relation to crime also contain statistical information that 
should materially assist in guiding social legislation in every state. The 
proceedings should be made readily accessible to every legislative body. 
It is to be hoped that other libraries will add their names to those 
already on the subscription list. 

An interesting and noteworthy study in municipal problems is The 
History of the Government of Denver with special reference to its Re- 
lations with Public Service Corporations (Denver, The Fisher Book 
Company, 191 1 ; xvi, 322 pp.), by Dr. Clyde L. King, of the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania. The author, who was for two years a member 
of the faculty of the University of Colorado, has had exceptional oppor- 
tunities to secure first-hand information and has drawn largely upon 
sources not ordinarily open to the investigator. Public men in Colo- 
rado, who have been prominent figures in the movements narrated, 
have put at his disposal their intimate personal knowledge. The book 
weaves together skilfully the history of structural changes in govern- 
ment with the social and industrial development of Denver and Colorado 
and with party conflicts and the relations between " big business " and 
politics. The author abundantly justifies his contention that the 
problems of Denver are typical of those with which American muni- 
cipalities are generally confronted. Partisan politics, state boards and 
home rule, corporation control of council and courts, the relations 
between mayor and council and between the various administrative 
departments and the mayor, the control of vice — these and many 
other typical municipal problems have presented themselves in more or 
less acute form in Denver, and Denver's experience with them, as told 
by Dr. King, throws much light upon the solution of these problems in 
other cities. The book concludes with a discussion of commission 
government for Denver. As that city is now in the midst of a con- 
test — •■ temporarily held up by litigation — over commission govern- 
ment, Dr. King's book has awakened special interest there ; it has 
been widely quoted in the press and it has even been cited by attor- 
neys in the arguments before the local courts over the legality of com- 
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mission government. It is thus a rather notable exception to the rule 
that scientific studies in politics are usually reflections on what is past 
rather than factors in the making of the future. The author's style is 
clear and vigorous. 

It gives one " caste " in some circles to declaim against the " muck- 
rakers " ; but future historians will probably be able to estimate more 
accurately than contemporary students can what a force the muckraking 
movement has been in the regeneration of our social life. In Business, 
The Heart of the Nation ( New York , The John Lane Company , 1 9 1 1 ; 
291 pp.) one of the most prominent figures in this movement, Mr. 
Charles Edward Russell, deals with the phenomena of corruption and 
graft that have characterized the close connection between business 
and politics in this country ; and his conclusion is that in socialism 
alone is an adequate remedy to be found. 

The well-known socialist editor, Mr. A. M. Simons, has undertaken 
the rather ambitious task of furnishing an economic interpretation of 
American history. Social Forces in American History (New York, 
The Macmillan Company, 1911 ; 318 pp.) is clearly and interestingly 
written, and it succeeds in emphasizing certain points that have perhaps 
not been sufficiently dwelt upon in the ordinary histories ; but, as was 
to be expected from the previous work of the author, the point of view 
is wholly one-sided and the book suffers from exaggeration. The last 
chapter is characteristically entitled " The Triumph and Decadence of 
Capitalism " and is meant as a clarion call to socialism. The scientific 
value of the work can best be illustrated by the fact that in the four or 
five chapters dealing with the economic conditions in the colonies we 
find not single reference to the epoch-making works of George Louis 
Beer on British colonial policy. To be fair, however, it should be said 
that the false impressions which the book conveys are due less to mis- 
statements than to suppressions : the author's faults are rather of 
omission than of commission. 

Dr. Simeon D. Fess remarks, in the preface to his History of Political 
Theory and Party Organization in the United States (Boston, Ginn and 
Company, 1910; vi, 451 pp.), that the book is intended to be more 
than a text, that " it should appeal to that large portion of our citizens " 
who are interested in matters of general public concern. " In- 
telligent participation in governmental affairs depends upon widely 
diffused knowledge of our political system." Of that political system, 
however, the author really tells nothing. He says not a word about 
committees, primaries, conventions, caucuses (after 1824), ballots or 
campaign contributions. The element of political theory is represented 
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by vague phrases and misty abstractions. There are some passages of 
the book which an ordinary mind might consider meaningless. " The 
peculiar type of American political theory is easily observed — a type 
peculiar in itself, especially when compared with those of European 
countries. While following the general course of political theory of all 
modern governments, the American type has taken on a character 
different from all the others " (page 435 ) . We are not vouchsafed any 
description of this "peculiar type," but we are told that " heredity 
helped furnish the seed and environment assisted in preparing the 
soil." And again : "With the general intelligence of the masses rest 
the strength of American political theory and the justification of party 
organization in the United States" (page 443). Nevertheless, there 
are some chapters, such as those on " Third Parties " and " Daniel 
Webster, the Exponent of Constitutional Supremacy," in which the 
convenient and orderly arrangement of old materials may be serviceable 
to beginners. 

Professor J. W. Garner's Government in the United States (New 
York, American Book Company, 191 1 ; 416 pp.) is evidently intended 
for use in the secondary schools. In many respects it is well suited to 
that purpose. It is written simply and without the mass of detail 
which so often bewilders and discourages the student ; and each chapter 
is provided with a carefully selected bibliography, a list of research 
questions and suggestions for obtaining illustrative material, such as 
documents, reports and legislative manuals. In view of the pur- 
pose of this book, however, it is perhaps proper to note that there is 
not a photograph or map or diagram in it ; that, although the author 
believes that he has given more than the usual emphasis to the dynamics, 
or actual working, of government, he considers the Articles of Confed- 
eration important enough to appear as one of the two documents given 
in the appendix ; and that, according to the new fashion, he postpones 
consideration of the national government till the latter part of the book 
— a method of presentation which has been endorsed by not a few 
teachers, but which has very serious disadvantages. 

Sir Courtenay Ilbert, clerk of the House of Commons and author of 
Legislative Methods and Forms, has contributed to the Home Univer- 
sity Library a little volume on Parliament (New York, Henry Holt 
and Company, 1911 ; 256 pp.). It is a book of great merit and may 
be consulted profitably even by those who are familiar with their Anson 
and their Lowell. Sir Courtenay writes with intimate knowledge and 
with discretion in its use. His object being to describe the actual 
working of Parliament, he has broken free from the temptation to ob- 
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trade history and precedent at every point and has given a description 
which is singularly clear and direct. There are chapters on the consti- 
tution, organization and procedure of the House; the relation of the 
member to his constituents ; the relation of Parliament to the public ; 
the making of laws ; finance ; the House of Lords. In a final chapter 
Parliament is compared with other great legislative bodies, including 
Congress. A short, critical bibliography is given as an appendix. 

The fourth volume of William Foster's English Factories in India 
(Oxford, The Clarendon Press, 1910 ; xxxix, 354 pp.) covers the years 
1 630-1 633. It was a time of " universall dearth over all this con- 
tinent, of whose like in these parts noe former age hath record " ; and 
"men durst scarsly travell in the countrey for feare they should be kild 
and eaten." The book contains more than three hundred documents, 
only five of which have been hitherto accessible to students. The inti- 
mate life of the factories is laid bare in quaint and graphic language. 
For the reformation of abuses at Surat rules were adopted in 1633 under 
which servants of the company were fined forty shillings for absence 
from the factory during the night, half a crown for absence from daily 
" praiers," twelve pence for "every othe or curse," and 2s. 6d. for 
being " drunck, thereby prostituting the worthiness of our nation and 
religion to the calumnious censure of these heathen people." Ample 
evidence is given of the existence of private trading and of the diffi- 
culty which the company had in attempting to suppress it. Thus 
Richard Boothby, dismissed from the Surat council for trading, asserts 
that " its prohibition by the Council was understood to be merely a 
matter of form for the Company's satisfaction. . . . Otherwise he 
would not have dreamt of going to India for £100 per annum " (page 
151). It is abundantly clear that others went to India under the same 
impression. Mr. Foster's introduction takes the form of a detailed 
narrative with copious references to the text. His editing of the docu- 
ments maintains the high level of scholarship which the earlier volumes 
led us to expect. 

The first native impetus to the scientific study of classical history in 
this country undoubtedly came from the teaching of President Benjamin 
Ide Wheeler during his professional career at Cornell University. It is 
to one of his pupils, William Scott Ferguson, that we are now indebted 
for the first connected history of Athens during the Hellenistic age : 
Hellenistic Athens, An Historical Essay (London, Macmillan and 
Company, 191 1 ; xviii, 487 pp.). In the preparation of this volume 
the author had the advantage of aid from the Carnegie Institution. 
Discussions of various critical matters contained in it had previously 
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appeared as articles in American and foreign periodicals. The period 
which the book covers extends from the death of Alexander to the sack 
of Athens by Sulla in 86 b. c. A general idea of the character of the 
work may be gathered from the chapter headings : ' ' The First Struggle 
for Independence"; "The Regime of Demetrius of Phalerum " ; 
' ' The Democratic Restoration and the Rule of the Moderates " ; 
' ' The Crushing of Athens between Macedon and Egypt " ; "A Gen- 
eration of Macedonian Rule " ; " The Regime of Eurycleides and 
Micion " ; "Athens under the Tory Democracy"; "Athens and 
Rome " ; " Athens and Delos " ; " Athens between Rome and Pontus." 
The author has critically examined all available sources, which he cites 
with comment in extensive footnotes, thus leaving the text relatively 
free from evidential and controversial matter. The nature of the 
sources has made the task a peculiarly difficult one ; but Professor 
Ferguson has accomplished it, as might be expected, with great credit 
to himself. We have in this volume new evidence that in classical 
scholarship Americans are achieving something which for independence 
and substantiality may be placed unhesitatingly beside the best work 
done in England and on the continent of Europe. 

M. Henri Francotte, professor at the University of Liege, long 
favorably known by his L 'Industrie dans la Gr'ece ancienne (reviewed 
in this Quarterly, volume xvi, page 538) as well as by his later work 
La Polis grecque , has now turned his attention to the fiscal aspect of 
classical antiquity and has published a valuable study on municipal 
finance, Les Finances des cites grecques (Paris, Honors Champion, 
1909; 315 pp.) By making use of the newer monographs on the 
subject as well as of the most recently discovered inscriptions, M. 
Francotte is able to present an excellent survey of the system of 
taxation, not only in what he calls the autonomous cities, but also in 
the subject or allied cities. The greater part of the book deals 
with some hitherto neglected phases of fiscal administration and dis- 
cusses details on which Professor Francotte is able to throw much 
light. His conclusions are of interest not only to the classical student 
but also to the fiscal historian. 

In 1907 Max von Heckel, professor at the University of Miinster, 
published the first volume of his comprehensive Lehrbtich der Finanz- 
wissenscha/t, which attracted widespread attention as the first reformu- 
lation of the general theory of finance from the German point of view 
since the great work of Wagner, a quarter of a century earlier. The 
second volume has now appeared (Leipzig, Hirschfeld, i9ii;xvii, 
540 pp.). Almost half of this volume deals with what we are accus- 
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tomed to call excises, the remaining half being divided between the 
public domain and public industry on the one hand and public debts 
on the other. The book is marked by the same characteristics as its 
predecessor — admirable arrangement, conciseness, and great wealth of 
information. There is no straining after effect and no attempt to 
advance novel views. What the work lacks in the way of illuminating 
generalization it more than makes up in mastery of detail and sobriety 
of judgment. It will be found a useful work of reference. The author 
promises the third and concluding number in two years. 

Of a very different character is the treatise on finance by Professor 
A. Graziani, of the University of Naples, entitled Instituzioni di scienza 
delle finanze (Milan, Fratelli Bocca, 1911 ; xvii, 785 pp.), which now 
appears after a lapse of fourteen years in a second edition. From the 
point of view of scientific discussion, Professor Graziani's book has won 
for itself the reputation of being in some respects the best of all exist- 
ing treatises on finance. Following a method quite the opposite of 
Heckel's, Graziani devotes comparatively little attention to details of 
facts, but devotes his chief energy to discussion of the underlying prin- 
ciples and of the views of other authorities in the field. The second 
edition brings the discussion down to date. In almost every chapter 
we notice the influence of the recent movement of theory, not only in 
the important countries of Europe but also in the United States. Of 
all the European works on the science of finance, it is perhaps this 
treatise of Graziani that best deserves translation into English. 

Since the appearance in 1 898 of Urdahl's The Fee System in the 
United States, there has been no study of the general subject from the 
newer point of view. Signore Alfredo Vita has now attempted this task 
in Le Tasse nella dottrina scientifica (Milan, Societa Editrice Libraria, 
191 1 ; xi, 250 pp.). The work was originally prepared for the Italian 
Encyclopaedia of Law, and, as a consequence, the author devotes much 
attention to Italian administrative conditions. He tries, however, to 
bring the legal and administrative considerations in each class of fees 
into relation with economic theory. His knowledge of theories unfor- 
tunately seems to be rather closely limited to those set forth by Italian 
and German writers. 

Money's Fiscal Dictionary (London, Methuen and Company, 1910 ; 
vii, 315 pp.) is the rather broad title of a book written by Mr. L. G. 
C. Money, M. P., frankly in favor of free trade as against protection. 
The book is evidently patterned after Palgrave's Dictionary of Political 
Economy, but instead of being a really inclusive fiscal dictionary it 
covers only such items and persons as are directly or indirectly con- 
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nected with the subject of "tariff reform " in Great Britain. Further- 
more no opportunity is lost in the elucidation of terms to attack the 
position of the protectionists. Allowing for this obvious bias, the book 
should prove useful. 

The New Dictionary of Statistics (New York, E. P. Dutton and 
Company, 191 1 ; 682 pp.), by Augustus D. Webb, is characterized on 
its title page as " a complement of Mulhall's Dictionary 0/ Statistics." 
The choice of sub-title is unfortunate , because the new work may be 
judged by the imperfections of its predecessor. Such a compilation of 
facts on a great range of topics, for ready reference, is valuable, pro- 
vided the sources of information are cited and provided there is dis- 
crimination in the selection of material. Mulhall's Dictionary failed 
to meet either of these requirements. The reader was expected to 
trust the compiler in regard to the trustworthiness of the data. But 
under such conditions the cautious student hesitated to use the data, 
not because he feared that the compiler would deceive him , but because 
he could not be sure whether the figures suited his purposes until he 
knew the sources, their scope, accuracy and completeness. Mr. Webb 
has avoided this criticism by citing the sources of information. There- 
fore, the new dictionary is to be received on its own merit. It has 
abstracted a fund of useful material, arranged by topics in alphabetical 
order, and will either supply the need of the reader for facts or will 
guide him to the more detailed sources. 

In Die geschichtliche Entwickelung des Zinsfusscs in Deutschland ', 
1895-1908 (Leipzig, Duncker and Humblot, 19 10; xii, 210 pp.), 
by Dr. Herman Albert, we have, for the period specified, a masterly 
study of the history of the interest rate in Germany. The study is es- 
pecially significant because of the extraordinary industrial development 
that Germany has achieved during the period studied ; and in that de- 
velopment the author finds the main influences that have determined 
the drift of the interest rate. Moreover, he believes that the big move- 
ments that are still going forward in German industrial life will tend 
to carry the interest rate to even higher levels than before. 

A Short History of Money in the British Empire and the United 
States (London and New York, Longmans, Green & Company, 191 1 ; 
xiv, 356 pp.), by Miss Agnes F. Dodd, ought-to prove very attractive 
to the general reader who is interested in the subject of monetary his- 
tory, but who is, nevertheless, not afflicted with the specialist's passion 
for all possible details. This history will be useful also to the teacher 
of money and banking, who needs just such a book for the collateral 
reading of his classes. About two-thirds of the volume is devoted to 
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British monetary history, while the last third summarizes American ex- 
perience. Miss Dodd's theory of money is a modified quantity theory ; 
but of course each reader can interpret the historical facts presented 
according to his individual leanings. The subjects of banking and 
paper money receive sufficient attention, and the inevitable reactions 
of the systems of other countries upon those of Great Britain and the 
United States are recognized and adequately set forth. 

A very sensible consideration of the relation between the output of 
precious metals and general prices in the past, and of the relation 
between the present gold output and the tendencies in that output and 
the upward movement in prices to-day, is found in Mr. Harrison H. 
Brace's Gold Production and Future Prices (New York, The Bankers' 
Publishing Company, 1910; iv, 145 pp.). As far as history is con- 
cerned, Mr. Brace relies on the accepted secondary sources, quoting 
Jacob, Adam Smith, Thorold Rogers, Jevons«V:., and he presents the 
usual conclusions. Also in his consideration of the tendencies toward 
an increase in the future supply of gold and of the counter-balancing 
tendencies toward an increase in the demand for it, it must be admitted 
that there seems to be little that is new. But the treatment of the 
subject is so calm and fair, the style is so simple and direct, and the 
conclusions arrived at are so sane and reasonable, that for the general 
reader the book is much more useful than one crowded with references 
and burdened with the minutiae of scientific discussion. 

The havoc and destruction wrought by depreciated, irredeemable, 
legal-tender paper money has been so abundantly illustrated by experi- 
ence in the past that it would seem reasonable to assume that by this 
time civilized nations would have learned to shun it. Yet in his Chile, 
185 1-1910 (Valparaiso, Chile, Westcott and Company, 191 1 ; 238 pp.), 
Mr. Augustin Ross reproduces the old tale in a new setting. All the 
familiar difficulties and embarrassments have there been experienced 
and are still being experienced, and yet in the sessions of the Chilean 
Congress the old and empty sophistries in support of fiat money , long 
since exploded, as well as inflationist greed, have succeeded in blocking 
reform. Mr. Ross estimates that one billion dollars in capital have 
been withdrawn from Chile as a result of the depreciated currency. 
Yet Chile is a land rich in natural resources, and the establishment of 
a sound money system would go far to assure her prosperity. 

The world phenomenon of rising prices has naturally attracted wide 
interest. Discussions as to the underlying causes can be found in 
practically every language of western Europe. The rise in prices in 
India has occasionally been attributed by writers there to the increase 
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in the coinage of the rupees since 1893 ; but Mr. H. F. Howard, in 
his India and the Gold Standard (Calcutta, Thacker, Spink and Com- 
pany, 191 1 ; vii, 143 pp.), analyzes the movements of prices in India 
as well as the currency movements growing out of India's peculiar 
system, and concludes that the increase in the coinage of the rupees is 
to be construed as a result rather than as a cause. Of course Mr. 
Howard recognizes the influence of an increasing world output of gold 
upon the level of world prices in general and thus also upon the de- 
mand for rupees ; but his contention is that, owing to internal as well 
as to external influences, the upward price movement preceded the 
increased coinage of the rupees. 

In Legal Tender Essays ( London , Kegan Paul , Trench , Trilbner and 
Company, 1900; xviii, 285 pp.), Mr. James C. Smith sets forth a 
number of proposals for the solution of the problem of poverty and 
unemployment in the western world. The proposals especially devel- 
oped in this book — others have been more fully stated by the author in 
other places — are the fixing of a tabular standard for the settlement of 
debts and the restoration of the purchasing power of silver. The re- 
habilitation of silver is urged in order to make again " effective " the 
demand of the people of the Orient for the products of the West. 

A fourth edition of Horace White's well known and popular Money 
and Banking (Boston, Ginn and Company, 191 1 ; xiv, 491 pp.) has 
just appeared. The new edition brings the discussion of the currency 
and banking problem down to date. There is an analysis of the Al- 
drich plan, of which the author approves, and, in the appendix, there 
is a summary discussion of government guarantee of deposits and of the 
extent to which this plan has been adopted by the states. As might 
be expected, Mr. White objects strongly to any such scheme. 

The newspaper and the magazine have largely occupied the field of 
the pamphleteer ; but even in these days pamphlets fiercely polemic 
still occasionally appear to add to the joy of living. One such, con- 
demning in no uncertain terms our present " aristocratic " currency 
system and advocating the "hierarchical" (sacred right) system has 
recently appeared. Its author is D. W. Ravenscroft, and its title is 
Money and Currency (Petaluma, California, D. W. Ravenscroft, 191 1 ; 
47 pp.) The " hierarchical" system involves the issue of government 
currency which is to be redeemable in interest- bearing government 
"debentures," which are in turn to be issued in any amount to persons 
paying for them. We are assured that "when currency gets scarce in 
a neighborhood interest rates will rise, and the citizen will surrender 
his debentures, draw clown the currency and relieve the stringency" ; 
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and that when the currency is redundant the reverse process will take 
place. The "hierarchical " system may be allowed to speak for itself. 
In view of the general economic and political conditions in this 
country and especially of the popular fear of the so-called ' ' money 
power," a plea in favor of a system of branch banking would seem to 
be destined to fall on deaf ears. Yet in his work entitled : A Rational 
Banking System (New York and London, Harper and Brothers, 191 1 ; 
329 pp.) H. M. P. Eckardt makes such a plea; and his plea is one 
that carries with it a large measure of conviction to the open-minded 
student. The author shows clearly that, within limits, large-scale 
banking, like large-scale industry in general, is more efficient than the 
activity of a large number of small competing organizations. He holds 
that the political objections usually advanced are largely unwarranted, 
although he does not underrate their significance as far as the prospect 
for reform is concerned. The book is a real contribution to our litera- 
ture on practical banking, and, in view of the form of the proposed 
banking legislation now before Congress, it ought to attract consider- 
able attention. 

With slight changes in phraseology, corresponding to changes in his 
views, Professor O. W. M. Sprague, of Harvard, has republished under 
the title : Banking Reform in the United States (Harvard University 
Press 191 1 ; 176 pp.) the four articles on this subject that appeared 
originally in the Quarterly Journal of Economics. In these earlier 
articles Professor Sprague maintained that a central bank was undesir- 
able in the United States ; but in the book he favors a modified central 
bank, based upon the existing system, and limits his objections to the 
central bank of the European type. 

The mysteries of the money market are perennially attractive although 
usually very exasperating to the beginner; but Mr. D. A. Barker has 
written for Englishmen a little manual entitled Cash and Credit (Cam- 
bridge University Press, 1910; 143 pp.) which promises to minimize 
the exasperation. It explains as simply as possible the fundamental 
operations in the money market and thus prepares the reader for more 
comprehensive discussions. The verbal explanations are in several 
instances further supported by ingenious mechanical illustrations. 
Although the manual is written from the English point of view it ought 
nevertheless to be useful to the American reader. 

There are already in print numerous studies of the London money 
market written from many points of view. In The Mechanism of The 
City (London, P. S. King and Son, 1910; vii, 172 pp.), Mr. Ellis T. 
Powell, known in America as the author of The Essentials of Self 
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Government, gives us something new. Instead of analytical descrip- 
tion Mr. Powell supplies an interpretation. He is not concerned so 
much with the minute details of the " how " as he is with the principles 
and the " why." In the development of the great machine the tend- 
ency, according to Mr. Powell, has been toward the democratization 
of investment and speculation, and in this he sees a barrier against the 
rising tide of socialism. 

Francis W. Hirst, editor of the British Economist , is an English 
economic publicist whose writings have won an enviable reputation 
in America. He is endowed with a gift for happy expression as well 
as with understanding and experience. In The Stock Exchange (New 
York, Henry Holt and Company, 1911 ; 256 pp.), published in The 
Home University Library of Modern Knowledge series, Mr. Hirst has 
contributed " a short study of investment and speculation " that ought 
to prove very useful to the layman. The little book supplies, first, the 
necessary historical background , then a description of the London 
and New York security markets, and finally a concise discussion of the 
principles and methods involved in investment and in speculation. 
It is marked throughout by clearness, straightforwardness and fairness. 

In his book on Property Insurance (New York, D. Appleton and 
Company, 1912 ; 388 pp.), Mr. Solomon S. Huebner's purpose is to 
present " the important theoretical and legal principles and the leading 
practices upon which the business is based." The book was prepared 
as a text for college and university students. The first part, which 
occupies twenty-one of the thirty-one chapters, deals with fire insur- 
ance. Of these twenty-one chapters fourteen treat of the policy or of 
the legal aspects of fire insurance. Other chapters discuss such topics 
as fire rating, fire prevention and state regulation. For the purposes 
of students in economics it would seem that the legal aspects are em- 
phasized at the expense of the economic functions of insurance, the 
business organization and operation of companies and the very import- 
ant subject of rating, about which so many of the real problems of fire- 
insurance center. The second part discusses marine insurance in a 
very satisfactory manner. The third part is devoted to bonding, title 
and credit insurance. This is the kind of insurance which is under- 
going most rapid changes, and during this experimental stage it is diffi- 
cult to give a detailed discussion which will harmonize with the chang- 
ing facts. The author has apportioned his space well among the three 
kinds of insurance discussed. Greater opportunity for difference of 
opinion exists as to the relative emphasis given to topics within the 
apportionment. The book includes sample policies, forms and agree- 
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ments. Since these are, in many cases, continually changing and 
since they are easily obtained for class purposes, it may be questioned 
whether it is wise to encumber a book with this class of material. A- 
bibliography is given of the works in English on the kinds of insurance 
treated. The literature in English on all kinds of insurance, except 
marine, is pathetically voluminous, but it is only in German and French 
that we find really scientific literature on the subject. Professor Hueb- 
ner has given us in this book the best discussion that has yet appeared 
in English on property insurance which lends itself for use as a text, 
and it deserves to be highly recommended for this purpose. 

A second edition of the Outline of Economics (University of Chicago 
Press, 191 1 ; xvi, 144 pp.), prepared by the members of the Depart- 
ment of Political Economy of the University of Chicago, has now ap- 
peared. The original scheme is retained, but there has been a fairly 
general revision of details and there is some rearrangement of the dis- 
cussion and of the questions. While perhaps no two teachers of eco- 
nomics would use the book in just the same way, because of different 
theoretical predilections, all will find it useful and helpful. 

That the ideas of Fourier still exert considerable influence in France 
is attested by the recent volume of E. Silberling : Dictionnaire de 
sociologie phalansterienne : Guide des asuvres completes de Charles 
Fourier (Paris, Marcel Riviere, 191 1 ; 458 pp.) Inasmuch as Four- 
ier's works have long been out of print, it occurred to M. Silberling 
that it would be a good idea to arrange his fundamental doctrines 
under a number of catchwords. Later, M. Silberling extended his 
plan, and he now not only presents the theories but gives an explana- 
tion of every term used by the master. The result is a dictionary of 
several hundred terms, with definitions or explanations ranging from a 
single line to a dozen pages in length. The idea is a novel one, and 
the work will no doubt be found useful for reference by students of 
French socialism. 

Miss Gertrude Toynbee has edited an interesting little volume about 
her father and brother, under the title of Joseph and Arnold Toynbee 
(London, Henry J. Glaisher, 1911 ; 193 pp.). The character of the 
father as disclosed in these letters enables us to understand the son. 
" One of the secrets of our father's power of enjoyment," we are told, 
' ' is that he kept his spirit free from petty thoughts and worries and so 
was awake to the beauty and wonder of the universe , and he was always 
learning new truth." With reference to Arnold Toynbee his sister 
states that " Arnold was akin to the saints and the prophets in his 
power of spiritual appeal and in the revelation his presence made of 
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his beautiful inner life. He seemed at times to be an ethereal visitor 
from another world, and yet he was at one with the simplest human 
being and with the rough and the ignorant and the faulty." To all 
admirers of Toynbee, and their number is legion, the little book will 
be most welcome. 

In The Record of an Adventurous Life (New York, The Macmillan 
Company, 1911 ; 422 pp.), Mr. Henry Mayers Hyndman, the veteran 
intransigeant of the British socialist movement, gives us an attractive 
autobiography. It deals far less intimately than might have been ex- 
pected with the details of his socialist career. Most interesting are his 
chapters on Disraeli, on Karl Marx and on William Morris, in which 
will be found matter of no little value to the historian of socialism. 

M. Yves Guyot, the well-known editor of the Journal des Econom- 
istes, has written a book on the recent railway strikes in France : 
Les Chemins de fer et la greve (Paris, Felix Alcan, 191 1 ; xiv, 329 
pp.). M. Guyot was minister of commerce during the earlier period 
of the disturbances, and it was in large measure due to his decided 
attitude that a strike was averted. He considers the failure of the 
ministers who succeeded him to follow his policy as responsible for the 
outbreaks of 19 10; and with his accustomed vigor he formulates the 
views and conclusions of the extreme individualist, whose chief concern 
is the maintenance of order. His comments on the limitations of the 
right to strike in the United States are not very satisfactory, as they 
are based on inadequate information. 

The need for a comprehensive system of inland waterways in this 
country is being increasingly felt and is being constantly emphasized 
by students of transportation, and we have a congressional commission 
at work on the subject. What we might have done had we handled 
the matter sensibly from the start is brought home to us by Mr. Edwin 
J. Clapp, who in The Navigable Rhine (Boston, Houghton, Mifflin and 
Company, 191 1 ; xvii, 134 pp.) gives an admirable description of the 
way in which the traffic of that river has been developed by the thrifty 
Germans. He gives not only an historical review of public policy in 
the matter of rates and navigation, but also a clear description, rein- 
forced by illustrations, of the many improvements that have been 
made in promoting the usefulness of the Rhine as a highway of com- 
merce. By way of contrast Mr. Clapp devotes a chapter at the end 
to a review of the American handling of the Mississippi. Mr. Clapp's 
book will enhance the reputation of the Hart, Shaffner and Marx Prize 
Essays. The Navigable Rhine took the first prize in the year 1909- 
1910. 
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A rapid narrative of " a journey from the Great Wall of China to the 
skyscrapers of Manhattan " is given by Marcus Lorenzo Taft in Strange 
Siberia: Along the Trans-Siberian Railway (New York, Eaton and 
Maine, 1911 ; 252 pp.). It deals with steamers, railways, scenery, 
hotels, police, religions and political and social conditions. The pre- 
cise time consumed in the journey is not given. There are twenty-one 
illustrations. The volume concludes with a reference to a quick return 
voyage from England to New York by the Lusitania, and a reminder 
of the fact that Robinson Crusoe's last exciting journey was from China 
through Siberia and Russia to England. 

Those who are unfamiliar with the conditions prevailing among our 
continental neighbors immediately to the southward will find a fair 
amount of entertainment and instruction in Wallace Gillpatrick's The 
Man who likes Mexico (New York, The Century Company, 191 1 ; 16, 
374 pp.). The book consists of a series of friendly impressions 
gathered on many a journey and put together without much pretence 
of order, other than that of recurring to Mexico City as a point of 
departure. When incident and reminiscence are uppermost in the 
author's mind the impressions are at their best; but to give the work 
the sub- title of a " spirited chronicle of adventurous wanderings " is 
somewhat of an overstatement. 

Though seemingly written more from books and articles than from a 
personal acquaintance with the country itself, W. A. Hirst's Argentina 
(New York, Charles Scribner's Sons, 1910 ; xxviii, 308 pp.) is a his- 
torical and descriptive work of considerable merit. The illustrations, 
the map and the list of books relating to the Argentine Republic form 
a satisfactory supplement to an account which, if not altogether ac- 
curate or very inspiriting, is quite informative. Like its predecessors 
in the South American Series, the work devotes too much space to his- 
tory, has an inadequate index and derives no particular advantage from 
its introduction. However learned in the history of Spain, the late 
Martin Hume was not a trustworthy introducer to the past of Spanish 
America. One might wish, incidentally, that Mr. Hirst were better 
acquainted, at least orthographically, with the " Munroe " Doctrine 
(pages 83, 169, 306) ; that he would not obtrude his religious views 
on educational matters (page 162); that he knew enough of La 
Prensa to refrain from saying that "sobriety and moderation" were 
the characteristics of that newspaper (page 164) ; that he would tell 
us more about Hying magazines and less about dead ones (page 166) ; 
and that he would explain why he has so strong an antipathy to the 
Royal Mail Steam Packet Company (pages 284, 285). 



